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The Situation in China and the 
Remedy. 

Whether another great uprising against foreigners 
takes place or not in China, there is no question that 
the situation is critical. The boycott against Ameri- 
can merchants and goods has subsided in places, but 
elsewhere it still continues, and the dislike for Ameri- 
cans is reported to be stronger than for foreigners of 
other nationalities. The ferment is widespread, and 
attacks upon foreigners seem liable to occur at any 
moment. <A family of English and some French 
missionaries at Nanchang in the province of Kiangsi 
have just been massacred, and the American Methodist 
missionaries at that place have been compelled to 
flee in a boat down the river for their lives. Gun- 
boats and warships are being hurried to the scene, 
and special precautions are being taken for the safety 
of the legations at Pekin. 

The trouble at Nanchang is reported to be due to 
local causes, but common hatred of foreigners is con- 
sidered to be at the root of the disturbance in general. 
This being the case, there is grave reason to fear that 
outbreaks may occur in many places, and that we may 
be compelled to witness a repetition of the horrors 
of the Boxer uprising. The Chinese government is 
reported at Washington to have offered full reparation 
for the British and French subjects massacred at Nan- 
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chang, and directed the officials of the city to punish 
the offenders. That may have a local quieting effect, 
but it is doubtful if it does much to check the anti- 
foreign movement in general. The general govern- 
ment at Pekin and the viceroys of the provinces, 
remembering the fearful punishment meted out by 
the foreign forces at the time of the Boxer trouble, 
will doubtless put forth their utmost efforts to pre- 
vent the people from committing again the outrages 
of that time. But even this may fail to hold in 
check the excited masses, whose hatred of foreigners 
has been deepening for many years, as a result of 
the foreign injustices to which the empire at home 
and its people abroad have been subjected. 

It has been painful to notice that in the discussions 
in this country of the new critical situation in China 
scarcely a word has been said as to the real rout of 
the difficulty, and still less as to the manner in which 
such situations may be effectually prevented in the 
future. Better treatment of the Chinese who are 
here and a more humane interpretation and applica- 
tion of the exclusion law have been urged, the people 
and press generally supporting the President in his 
recommendations. That is good as far as it goes, 
but it goes only a very little way. 

Does anybody suppose that the now deep-rooted 
dislike of Americans and American trade in China 
can be radically changed so long as the entire work- 
ing class of their four hundred millions are by statute 
excluded from our shores as unworthy to live and 
and to laboramong us? Right action by our govern- 
ment here would remedy the trouble in a very short 
time, and nothing else will ever do it. Congress has 
been utterly silent about the matter, while our citizens 
across the Pacific have been brought again into peril 
of their lives. There has been loud talk of more 
warships and a bigger army in the Philippines for an 
“emergency,” but that is all; the real question has 
not been hinted at. Is there not a man in the natioral 
halls of legislation who has vision enough to see the 
root of the matter, and courage enough to make the 
attempt to rouse the stupefied conscience of the na- 
tion? If justice — elemental justice — were done to 
the Chinese as a people by us, we should have no 
greater friends and admirers than in the Celestial 
empire, and it is quite probable that under such con- 
ditions our citizens out there, both missionaries and 
others, would not be compelled to suffer with Euro- 
peans, in the political crimes of whose governments 
against China we have happily not been sharers. 
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If the trouble deepens and a general uprising 
against foreigners, including the legations, occurs, we 
shall have a repetition of the unspeakable atrocities 
of the Boxer time. The governments having deal- 
ings with China are not yet ona plane sufficiently 
high to prevent such situations, or to meet them when 
they arise in any other way than by force, answering 
violence with violence, and massacre and burning 
with butcheries and “ punitive expeditions.” So we 
shall have, to the renewed shame of civilization, a 
fresh exhibition of the “tender mercies ” of the bayo- 
net and the spitting rapid-fire gun, of devastating 
invasions and —but we will not attempt to lift the 
curtain. God forbid that such things be ever again 
witnessed! Let our country without delay rescind 
the Chinese exclusion law, put Chinese immigrants 
on the same basis as others, turn its ear away from 
the boom of cannon and the crack of the rifle to the 
still small voice of justice and humanity, and it may 
yet be able to lead the nations, in their dealings with 
the East, into the paths of right, peace and honor. 


How Far Will Arbitration Go? 

In his sermon on “God is Love,” in Appleton 
Chapel, Harvard University, on Sabbath evening, 
February 18, Rev. Henry Van Dyke, of Princeton 
University, used, as reported, these words: 

“JT thank God that the time has come when wars 
are no longer waged in the sacred name of religion. 
Civilization was never advanced a step by the sword 
or the bayonet; civilization has floated in between 
the leaves of the Bible. The greatest movement of 
the nineteenth century was the beginning of the 
substitution of arbitration for war. We do not know 
how far it will go, but we do know that it is pro- 
gressing along Christian lines.” 

The “it” of this last sentence probably refers to 
the word movement in the preceding sentence, but 
logically the sentence means: “We do not know 
how far the substitution of arbitration for war 
will go.” 

This is of course true if we look at the matter in 
any absolute way. Nobody can forecast, in specific 
terms and dates, exactly what the final formal out- 
come of the arbitration movement will be; but that 
is the only sense in which the assertion is true. In 
a general way it is very easy to forecast how far 
arbitration will go and what it will do. We have 
only to base our reasoning upon the past — upon 
what has already been done, even in the lifetime of 
men not yet old, to determine what the end of it is 
to be. We know this about as well as anything can 
be known by the reasoning process without direct 
intuitive perception. 

Dr. Van Dyke’s phraseology, “the beginning of 
the substitution of arbitration for war,” is modest, 
but it is hardly true to the facts. Much more has 
been accomplished than the beginning of the substi- 
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tution of arbitration for war. That would have been 
true fifty years ago, when only about thirty interna- 
tional disputes had been settled by this pacific means ; 
but during the last half of the century just closed 
the number of controversies submitted to arbitration 
multiplied so rapidly that by the end of the century 
the number had risen to more than two hundred, or, 
if small and comparatively unimportant settlements 
through mixed commissions and otherwise be counted 
in, to more than five hundred. From 1895 to 1905, 
ten years, there have been four wars: the China- 
Japan War, the Spanish-American-Philippine War, 
the Boer War and the Russo-Japanese War. If we 
add to these the Boxer conflict, the German war 
in Southwestern Africa, the Venezuela blockade, the 
Thibet expedition and the Panama revolution, we 
have nine conflicts in which arms played a part —in 
one of them on the most colossal scale. But during 
this same decade the nations resorted to arbitration 
more than one hundred times, many of the cases 
being most important and often very delicate and 
sometimes threatening. 

This is certainly more than a beginning; it is a 
habit, a settled and general practice, compared with 
which war has been rare and infrequent. Arbitra- 
tion has become a fixed and prominent part of the 
international social and political order. It is no 
longer an experiment. It is a part of the common 
law of the nations. 

But the above is not all. In this same period of 
ten years the Hague Conference has been held and 
the Great Convention for the Pacific Settlement of 
International Controversies has been adopted by 
twenty-two of the powers of the world, including all 
the most important. The Permanent International 
Court of Arbitration has been set up and is now in 
successful operation, having already adjudicated four 
controversies. It was at first “voluntary,” no na- 
tions having pledged themselves in the Hague Con- 
vention to submit their differences to it. But it is 
no longer entirely so. Within two years no less 
than forty treaties of obligatory arbitration have 
been signed (exclusive of the eleven signed by the 
late Secretary Hay), the most of which have been 
ratified and stipulate reference to the Hague Court 
for five years of all disputes of a judicial order and 
those arising in the interpretation and application of 
treaties. Fifteen of the powers which signed the 
Hague Convention are parties each to one or more 
of these treaties, nearly the whole of Western Europe 
being by them bound together in arbitration bonds. 
The treaty between The Netherlands and Denmark 
makes no reservations as to either time or kinds of 
controversies. The new treaty between Norway and 
Sweden, since their separation, provides that even 
the question as to whether a case involves “vital 
interests” or “honor” shall be submitted to the 
Hague tribunal. The important treaty between 
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Chile and the Argentine Republic, accompanied by 
a convention of partial but real disarmament, is well 
known. 

All these details demonstrate that we have got 
very far from “the beginning of the substitution of 
arbitration for war.” The fact is, we have already 
passed through two stages of the movement and are 
rapidly going through the third and final one, that of 
the general and permanent organization of arbitration 
in an international system as all-embracing as the world 
of peoples. That this system, including a periodic 
congress of the nations as the counterpart and com- 
plement of the court, when completed, as it will be com- 
paratively soon, judging from the proposed program of 
the second Hague Conference, will from the start pre- 
vent all war everywhere would be too much to proph- 
esy or expect; but it will go a long way toward se- 
curing that happy consummation. It will finally have 
removed all excuse for war. It will have placed the 
conservation of justice between the nations, and the 
upholding of national honor in the hands of an im- 
partial world-tribunal whose counsel will be gladly 
sought and whose decisions will commend themselves 
to all intelligent men. It will be very difficult, if 
not totally impossible, under those conditions, for 
war to break out anywhere within the family of na- 
tions. We do not hesitate to write, as the best fore- 
cast that can now be made, that arbitration will go 
speedily to the stage of completeness above described, 
and that this completeness means at last the total 
suppression and disappearance of war. 





Lord Roberts’ Campaign for Universal 
Military Training. 

A cartoon in the London 7Zribune for January 31 
represents John Bull bent and staggering, leaning 
on two sticks, under a load of big bundles marked 
“Customs, Excise, Rates, Income Tax, Army and 
Navy.” Just in front of him stands Lord Roberts 
ready to throw upon his overloaded shoulders and 
writhing back another big bundle labeled « Army 
1,000,000 men.” The look on John’s face is one of 
amazement, hesitation and incipient terror. Beneath 
the cartoon is a quotation from a speech of Lord 
Roberts just delivered in Liverpool: “Just as our 
sailors invented the ‘two-power standard’ for the 
fleet, we ought to accept for the army the ‘ million- 
men standard.’” 

The militaristic situation in Great Britain, as set 
out by this cartoon, is now the most serious that it 
has ever been, and a crisis is rapidly being reached. 
The National Service League, making nothing of the 
existing enormous annual outlay upon the navy and 
army, has organized a campaign in favor of universal 
military training, and has been holding great meet- 
ings in Liverpool, Manchester and elsewhere, with 
Earl Roberts, Commander-in-chief of the army, as the 
principal spokesman. 
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Lord Roberts’ military reform (!) proposals include, 
besides other things, an army of one million men and 
a system of universal military training, both in the 
schools and out of them. The army for foreign ser- 
vice is still as now to be made up of volunteers, the 
compulsory training proposed being only to provide 
for home defense in case of emergency! He declares 
himself unalterably opposed to conscription in the 
continental sense, but believes that every able-bodied 
man in the nation should be made legally liable, 
during certain years of his life, “to render naval or 
military service in or around the United Kingdom 
in case of a great national emergency, and that to fit 
himself for this duty he must undergo a short course 
of naval or military training after he reaches the 
age of eighteen, or later.” He attempts to sugar- 
coat further his essentially conscriptive scheme by 
proposing that the amount of time devoted to train- 
ing shall be short enough not seriously to interfere, 
as he imagines, with the men’s ordinary callings. 

The proposal, the aim of which is, in spite of the 
pains taken to conceal it, clearly to make every 
Briton ultimately a fighting man, is being pushed 
with all the habitual persistence and boldness of the 
military party. But it is meeting with vigorous 
opposition, both in the press and on the platform, 
and stands, we think, little chance of adoption in the 
present revolutionized state of British public opinion. 
The average Englishman now sees a very different 
lesson in the South African War from that of mili- 
tary unpreparedness, on which Lord Roberts lays so 
much stress. The proposal is charged with being 
nothing less than conscription in disguise, aiming at 
the complete militarizing of the nation. It differs, 
it is confessed, from Continental conscription in the 
amount of time that would be given to training, but 
in the element of compulsion and the sacrifice of 
liberty it would be conscription pure and simple, and 
would be just as effective in militarizing the people 
as any form of compulsory service. 

There is, under the Bannerman government, the 
spirit and purpose of which, as announced by the 
Premier, lies in just the opposite direction, very little 
chance that Lord Roberts’ scheme will be adopted. 
The British people as a whole, in their devotion to lib- 
erty, have always been radically averse to the system 
of conscription, and they are not likely now to allow 
themselves to be duped by any thinly veiled form of it. 

The opposition further protests that there is not 
the shadow of a reason, even from the military point 
of view, for Great Britain’s having a million men 
under arms, even if half of them should volunteer for 
service abroad. They say that there would be no 
place to put them, and that the “emergencies” for 
which a great army — bigger than any that exists in 
Europe — is to be created, have no prospect of ever 
existing except in the fertile brains of the military 
enthusiasts. 
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Lord Roberts’ program is chiefly instructive as 
exhibiting the absurd and insane lengths to which 
militarism everywhere tends torun. Put a man at 
the head of an army or navy department and nine 
times out of ten he begins to conjure up “ emergen- 
cies,” to fancy “enemies” where none exist, to bewail 
the smallness and inefficiency of the instrument 
entrusted to him, to fear for the national “honor,” 
and in general to act as if the nation and its people 
existed primarily for the promotion of the art of 
fighting and that of hunting for something to fight. 
All other militarists, in the United States as else- 
where (see an article in the February North American 
Review, by F. L. Huidekoper), are of course afflicted 
with the same mania. This is what is the matter 
with Lord Roberts and the British National Service 
League. Soberly, one would have to travel far to 
find any signs of the “emergencies” for which the 
nation is asked by them to charge itself with keep- 
ing in readiness a million men. When was Britain 
invaded? When did the hordes of a hostile folk 
swarm round her coasts? Has civilization advanced 
none from the barbaric days of the fifth century? 
What nation of the Continent is so bereft of sense as 
to be planning a “landing” on English shores? 
Even if the British fleet were totally out of the way, 
there is not a European adventurer of any type who 
would undertake at the present time so reckless a 
feat; much less the responsible leaders of Continental 
governments. 

The program is instructive in another way. Great 
Britain has long attempted to keep her navy equal 
to that of any two other powers. She is now reap- 
ing the fruits of this policy in more than one way. 
The army men do not like the partiality; they are 
jealous; they propose to move heaven and earth to 
have the army keep pace; they will accept nothing 
less than a “two-power army”; and though their 
chance of getting it is very remote, they will do a 
deal of mischief in their constant agitation. The 
only means by which the nation can save itself from 
this mischief will be to cut down the navy, and the 
sooner she gets at it the better. 

There is another element, which is usually kept as 
far out of sight as possible. Lord Roberts and his 
followers would not let the thought escape them that 
they are moved by a desire to imitate in England 
the great and highly developed military establish- 
ments of the Continent. But that is no small 
element in the aggregate of their motives. This 
influence from the Continent has exercised great 
power over English military men for a long time, 
leading many of them openly to advocate conscrip- 
tion, and it will never cease to operate until general 
limitation and reduction of armaments actually be- 
gins. The alliance of Great Britain with Japan is 
also probably operating with no little force upon the 
English militarists, who without doubt have been 
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much shocked at the recent advice given England by 
a Japanese official to put the English Army into a 
state of greater efliciency, in order to meet the pos- 
sible demands of the alliance. It is a queer situation 
for Great Britain to find herself by her own action 
in a position where she is logically under obligation 
to go to school in the art of fighting to the new 
power so recently arisen in the East. How this must 
chafe and vex the men of the National Service 
League! And what herculean efforts may it not be 
expected to lead them to put forth in order to save 
their country from the dishonor of the thing! 

The ill-starred movement of Lord Roberts, which, 
whether successful now or not, bodes no good either 
to Great Britain or the rest of the world, constitutes 
an immediate and pressing reason why the new 
government, following the suggestion of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman in his campaign speech, should 
at once take up the question of the limitation of the 
armaments of the world, and put England “at the 
head of a league of peace, through whose instru- 
mentality this great work could be effected.” That 
is where England belongs, and not at the head of a 
movement to rebarbarize the world by putting a man- 
killing rifle into the hands of every school boy and 
teaching all the young men to “shoot straight ” — 
at the bosoms of their fellowmen. Will Sir Henry 
do the thing which he has dared to describe as 
the noblest réle which could be conceived for his 
country? With the unheard-of majority behind him 
in Parliament, and the sympathies of the civilized 
world with him, he will have no possible excuse to 
offer if he does not do it. 

= él = 

Editorial Notes. 

The interest and indignation awakened 
among the people of this country by the 
reports of the monstrous cruelties to the 
natives in the Congo State, under the administration of 
King Leopold of Belgium, have grown to be very deep and 
widespread, and strong pressure has been brought upon 
our government to induce it to unite with Great Britain 
in securing an international conference to deal with the 
subject. The ground of this pressure has been that our 
government was in part responsible for the setting up of 
the Congo State and placing it in the hands of King 
Leopold, and that it therefore shares the responsibility 
for the injustices inflicted upon the natives. This view 
of the case the State Department does not seem to hold, 
but declares that it is a question to be dealt with by the 
European powers. In a letter to Representative Denby 
of Michigan, Secretary Root says: 


Our Relations 
to the Congo. 


“ We are parties to a general act for the suppression 
of the slave trade and the regulation of the firearms and 
liquor traffic in Central Africa, but that act relegates 
and confines all power and functions to those ends to 
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the several powers having possessions or spheres of in- 
fluence in Africa. The United States has neither. Our 
only potential function is in relation to the search and 
capture of slave vessels within certain waters of the 
African coast, and no occasion has arisen to exercise 
that function. We are without opportunity or power to 
investigate conditions in the Congo. We have no dip- 
lomatic or consular representatives in that country. 
Whenever complaint has been made by American inter- 
ests in the Congo that the administrative conditions 
there impair American rights or endanger American 
establishments, the matter has been brought promptly 
and forcibly before the Congo government, and has been 
met with due assurance of investigation and, if sub- 
stantiated, full redress. If the United States had hap- 
pened to possess in darkest Africa a territory five times 
as great and populous as the Philippines, we, too, might 
find good government difficult, and come in for our 
share of just or unjust criticism. No such responsibility 
falls upon us. That pertains to the powers who have 
assumed control and undertaken by mutual agreement 
to regulate its exercise.” 





The action taken at Mohonk Jake last 
spring with a view to securing the dis- 
cussion of the subject of arbitration in the 
colleges and universities of the country has not led to as 
large results as some of us had hoped. The committee 
seems to have been very slow in getting to work, and 
we have no information as to how widely they have ex- 
tended their efforts among the institutions of higher 
learning. Some of the institutions have, however, taken 
the matter up themselves and provided for the discussion 
of the subject before the student body. At Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University, California, such a discussion 
was given before the university assembly on February 21. 
The subject was “ Arbitration in its Relation to War and 
Peace.” The speakers were Professor William James 
of Harvard University and Dr. George Hodges, dean of 
the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. 
Professor James spoke on “The Psychology of the 
War Spirit” and Dean Hodges on the general aspects 
of the subject. In the promotion of the principles of 
arbitration and peace and the eradication of the false 
ideas about war which have so long prevailed, Leland 
Stanford, with David Starr Jordan at its head, is easily 
in the lead of the universities. 


Work in 
Universities. 





Our readers who took the time and 
trouble to look at the editorial in our last 
number on “ Franklin’s Views of War and 
Peace” will, many of them, probably wish to read and 
study in detail the numerous passages in his writings, 
portions of which we cited as giving the substance of his 
thought and feeling on the subject. To such we recom- 
mend a leaflet just published by the Directors of the Old 
South Work, Old South Meeting-House, Boston, Mass. 


A Franklin 
Peace Leaflet. 
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The leaflet is entitled “On War and Peace,” and was 
compiled from Franklin’s works by Edwin D. Mead 
with great care and labor. It covers nineteen pages, 
and is, so far as we know, the first exhaustive collection 
of Franklin’s opinions on war and peace that has yet 
been made. There are thirty-six of the passages which 
Mr. Mead has brought together, and it will be well worth 
any one’s while to read every one of them, for they cover 
a wide range of thought on practically every phase of 
the subject. The leaflet may be had at five cents per 
copy by addressing the Directors of the Old South Work 
as above. It ought to be in the hands of every peace 
worker. 





The following letter (published in the 
Friend, of London) from the German Im- 
perial Chancellor, Prince von Biilow, to 
Francis William Fox, secretary of the British Anglo- 
German Conciliation Committee, who recently visited 
Berlin in the interests of the Committee’s work, will be 
read with gratification here as well as in England: 


Letter from 
Chancellor 
von Buelow. 


“ Dear Mr. Fox: 1 regret sincerely that my health 
has not permitted me to see you and personally to confer 
with you about the work of the Anglo-German Friend- 
ship Committee. That the object of this Association has 
my full sympathy you are already aware, and I make, 
with pleasure, use of the opportunity afforded by your 
kind visit to Berlin to repeat that the German govern- 
ment welcomes with heartiest satisfaction and will help 
forward all efforts tending to promote better feelings 
between our countries. In doing this it only confirms 
the conviction which I have already stated, and that not 
recently only. I may remind you of my speech in the 
Reichstag, December 5, 1904, which I then stated was 
the line of the Imperial Policy. I said in that speech: 
‘I hope the destinies of the two countries will always be 
decided by the cool heads who know that Germany and 
England, not only in the immediate present, but for all 
future time, as far as human eyes can see, will be best 
served by maintaining the present peaceful relations.’ 
Since then my conviction has not changed, and the forma- 
tion of your Association has tended to confirm it. 

“ Hoping that the Anglo-German Friendship Commit- 
tee will continue to prosper, I am, 

“ Yours very truly, 
“ (Signed) 
“ Berwin, 17th of January, 1906.” 


BuELOw. 


We have not the least doubt that the German govern- 
ment cherishes, possibly even more strongly, the same 
convictions in regard to friendship with our country. 





The San Francisco Chronicle of Feb- 
ruary 4 gives the following account of an 
address delivered by Dr. David Starr 
Jordan on the previous day before the local Council of 


Women held in the California Club house: 


President David 
Starr Jordan. 
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“Dr. David Starr Jordan gave an unusually interest- 
ing address yesterday afternoon before the regular meet- 
ing of the local Council of Women held in the California 
Club house. The day was given over to a discussion of 
the great peace movement, and Dr. Jordan’s consider- 
ation was from a biological standpoint. He said that 
commerce had made war silly, science had made it too 
dangerous and too costly, and that religion had made it 
wicked, albeit some of the most noted, historically con- 
sidered, of the wars had been in the name of religion. 
These main thoughts were developed quaintly and en- 
tertainingly. Referring to a recent investigation con- 
ducted in France as to why people were as a race two 
inches shorter than formerly, Dr. Jordan said that 
the mounds of skulls near all the famous battlefields tell 
the story. The strongest, the best young men of the 
nation were sent to the war, and the generations that 
have come since then are for the most part the descend- 
ants of the men who were too weak to fight, or, as Dr. 
Jordan put it, the ‘odds and ends left at home.’ Going 
back to the Roman and the Grecian days of greatness 
and decline, Dr. Jordan said that it was not the fact that 
the people became too luxurious and too extravagant 
that they fell, but simply because the best men of the 
nation were killed in war and the weaklings became the 
fathers. Incidentally Dr. Jordan called the attention of 
the women to a statement made some time ago (by 
Charles Sumner) that the battleship Ohio, which would 
last but a few years, cost more than Harvard University, 
which meant so much to the well-being of generations 
and the country at large. All the arguments advanced 
by Dr. Jordan about war, considered from a biological 
standpoint, showed that the nation which fought much 
and long must decline.” . 





All the friends of peace, in whatever 
country, will be deeply gratified to learn 
that Mr. G. H. Perris, Secretary of the Cobden Club, 
who has for a number of years been the editor of Con- 
cord, the monthly organ of the International Arbitra- 
tion and Peace Association, has been appointed “ foreign 
Mr. 


a journalist of exceptional ability and large 


G. H. Perris. 


editor” of the new London daily, The Tribune. 
Perris is 
experience, and one of the all toc-limited class of men 
to whom journalism is not an end but a means for the 
advancement of human interests. He is one of the most 
advanced, thorough-going, and, at the same time, level- 
headed of the British peace workers, and in the field to 
which he has been chosen by this new liberal journal he 
is certain to render a service of the highest value to the 
cause of international good understanding and concord, 
The Tribune has been started with the express purpose 
of furnishing a great daily paper capable of dealing 
adequately in a practical way, and yet in the spirit of 
the highest and best idealism, with the many urgent 
problems of both national and international life, which 
have as yet had no just treatment in the daily press. 
The paper is backed by a fund of at least two and a half 


millions of dollars, has been most successfully inaugu- 
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rated, and in the present revolutionized state of British 
public opinion it is certain to have a most successful 
and influential career. 





The Imperial Chinese Commission sent 
to this and other countries to study the 
political, educational and industrial insti- 
tutions has now nearly finished its tour in the United 
States. On the last day of February some of the Com- 
missioners were at Port Townsend, Wash., where formal 
greetings were extended to them by a committee consist- 
ing of a dozen prominent Americans and nearly as many 
Chinese. The Commission has everywhere met with 
the most cordial reception, and every facility has been 
extended to it in all parts of the land for fulfilling the 
mission for which it came. The two leading members 
of the Commission, Tuan Fang and Tai Hungtse, are 
men of high position and large influence. The former 
has been viceroy of Fukien and Chekiang, two provinces 
of southeastern China, containing fifty-five millions of 
He was acting-governor of Shansi during the 


The Chinese 
Commission. 


people. 
Boxer uprising, and gave effectual protection to all for- 
eigners under his jurisdiction. Tai Hungtse was for 
years vice-president of the Board of Revenue at Canton, 
and has conducted the civil service examinations in the 
different provinces. The sending of this Commission of 
progressive men abroad is proof of a new spirit and pur- 
pose in the Chinese government, and important changes 
in the conduct of the empire, its politics, industries, edu- 
cation, etc., may be expected to follow its report. Its 
recommendations, which will be awaited with great in- 
terest by the entire civilized world, will be certain to 
have large influence on the future of China and her 
relations to the rest of the world. The “East is East 
and the West is West,” but, after all, they both constitute 
one world, and they must ultimately come to live together 
in harmony and coéperation without walls or closed doors 


between them. 





The Conference at Algeciras, though 


The Algeciras having disposed of several of the minor 


Conference. , ; 
subjects on its program, has been for about 


two weeks at a deadlock over the question of the form 
of police control of Morocco and that of the reform of 
the currency and the organization of a government bank. 
All the propositions submitted in regard to these subjects 
have so far been rejected by France on the one side or 
Germany on the other. The deadlock has given rise to 
some rumors of final disagreement, the breaking up of 
the Conference, and possible war between France and 
Germany. As we go to press the dispatches indicate 
that neither government has said its final word, that 
both may yet yield something, and that a satisfactory 


agreement of some sort will be reached. We do not 
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believe that either government, however desirous of carry- 
ing its own points in the Conference, has allowed itself 
to think of war as a possibility. Such a war to-day, in 
the very heart of the civilized world, would be an infin- 
ite calamity, beside which the great conflict far away in 
Manchuria, frightful as it was, would pale into insignifi- 
cance. Both the governments know this, and they will 
find some pacific way out of the difficulty, because they 
must. And the other twelve powers represented at 
Algeciras will throw the whole weight of their influence 
for a pacific adjustment. 





The ship subsidy bill which has been 
passed by the Senate is bad from another 
point of view besides that for which it 
has generally been criticised as favoring the few at 
It contains a clause allowing 


Disguised 
Conscription. 


the expense of the many. 
five dollars per ton to the ship owner who employs a cer- 
tain proportion of men who will bind themselves by con- 
tract to serve in the navy if called upon. They are to 
be drilled in marine tactics, and are to be paid a small 
The purpose of this clause 
Ordinary 


amount by the government. 
is to get men to serve on the battleships. 
enlistment fails to secure enough recruits, men being 
loath to bind themselves directly to the slavish and 
intolerable life of a sailor on what have been not un- 
aptly called “floating coffins” of steel. If this meas- 
ure should become law, it would result, through the 
temptation laid before the ship owners, in making a 
large number of our merchant vessels recruiting places 
for the navy. It is, as the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
says, unworthy of the dignity of a great government to 
get men for the battleships in this indirect way. The 
ships of commerce, which are among the greatest instru- 
ments of peace and world-friendship, ought to be kept 
absolutely free from all taint of militarism, and if the 
government is ina business which is so repulsive that it 
cannot get men by ordinary methods to carry it” on, 
then it ought immediately to set about seeing how it 
may get out of the business. 





A Soctat anp Tra was given by the President and 
Directors of the American Peace Society in the rooms 
of the Twentieth Century Club, 3 Joy Street, to the 
Members of the Society and their friends in and around 
Boston, on Tuesday afternoon, February 27, from four to 
six o’clock. Over one hundred and sixty persons ac- 
cepted the invitation, of whom about one hundred and 
fifty were present. After an hour and more spent in 
social intercourse “ over the teacups,” brief remarks were 
made by the President, Hon. Robert Treat Paine, by 
Mrs. Edwin D. Mead, Mr. Mead, Rabbi Charles Fleischer, 
Rev. Edward Cummings, and by the Secretary, Ben- 
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Among those present were Mrs. 
Miles, a former secretary 


jamin F. Trueblood. 
James B. Miles, widow of Dr. 
of the American Peace Society, who founded the Inter- 
national Law Association in 1872-73; Mrs. William C. 
Chapin, granddaughter of William Watson, who first 
published the Advocate of Peace at Hartford, Conn., in 
1834; and Mrs. Abbie Ballou Heywood, daughter of 
Adin Ballou, the distinguished New England preacher 
and reformer of half a century ago. The occasion was 
greatly enjoyed by all present. 


ori oe 


Brevities. 


.. +» The Australian Herald, Melbourne, Australia, whose 
editor is Dr. Charles Strong, is throwing the weight of 
its influence constantly and powerfully in favor of the 
movement for international friendship and peace, and 
towards the counteracting in Australia of the evil in- 
fluences of the late South African war. 


.. The General Peace League of the Netherlands, 
entitled “ Vrede door Recht,” has taken the first steps 
toward the holding of a great international peace féte at 
The Hague, probably next year at the time of the laying 
of the corner-stone of the Peace Palace, for which Mr. 
Carnegie has furnished the funds. All the peace so- 
cieties will be asked to send representatives, and also to 
make a contribution toward the expenses of the féte, 
which will necessarily be considerable. 

. The Kansas State Peace Society held its third 
annual meeting at the Friends’ University, Wichita, on 
the 2lst of February. The program included a discus- 
sion of the question of “ Disarmament and the Means of 
Attaining It”’ and that of a “World Congress.” We 
have not received details of the proceedings. 


On February 20, General Oliver, acting Secretary 
of War, authorized the issue of the Krag-Jorgensen rifles 
to institutions of learning where military science and 
tactics are taught, to replace the 24,000 Springtield cadet 
rifles with which they are now equipped. Think of put- 
ting into the hands of school boys these rifles that will 
drive a ball through three feet of solid wood! 


: The Herald of Peace, speaking of the English 
election, says: “The results of the election are simply 
overwhelming, and from our standpoint most satisfac- 
tory. Up to the present 664 constituencies have been 
polled, and the ministerial majority is 360. Ordinarily 
this might not concern us so much; but the defeated 
government was identified with the cause we are pledged 
to oppose, and for that reason alone, if there was no 
other consideration, we are bound to be gratified. It is 
to be hoped that the Party of Peace, Retrenchment and 
Reform will use this huge majority wisely and well.” 


. At a recent congress of schoolmasters and mis- 
tresses in Milan, Italy, those present pledged themselves 
to do all in their power to form the consciences of their 
pupils in relation to the subject of peace and inter- 
national good-will, to the end that the triumph of the 
principles of peace might no longer be the dream of a 
few, but the fervent desire of all. 
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To the new Convention between Bulgaria and 
Servia, which is to run for ten years, a provision is at- 
tached for the appointment of a mixed commission for 
the exact determination of the Serbo-Bulgarian frontier 
as laid down by the Berlin treaty. 


... It is reported that the Russian government is 
nearly ready to present to the various governments 
which have been invited to take part in the approaching 
Hague Cunference a draft program of the subjects to be 
considered. 


: Among the resolutions passed at the recent annual 
meeting of the State Federation of Women’s Clubs of 
California was one declaring the 18th day of May, the 
anniversary of the opening of the Hague Conference in 
1899, peace day for the clubs, and urging that at that 
time peace be the subject for sermons, addresses, exer- 
cises in the schools, ete. 


In his address at the annuai meeting of the Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs of California on February 9th, 
at San José, President David Starr Jordan declared that 
the greatest asset of the Pacific Coast States was the 
goodwill of the Orient, and that without this goodwill 
the trade of Japan and China could not be secured and 
retained. A just attitude toward China and Japan, he 
said, must be maintained, and a universal law should be 
established in regard to the exclusion of undesirable 
immigrants, which would put all countries on a similar 
footing. 


a At a recent meeting of the French National 
Socialist Council the following resolution was voted: 
“ As soon as secret or public events awaken fear of a 
conflict between governments and render war possible or 
probable, the socialist parties of the peoples involved 
shall immediately, on the invitation of the International 
Socialist Bureau, enter into direct relations with each 
other with the purpose of determining what action shall 
be taken by the working men and socialists, in their 
separate countries and unitedly, in order to prevent war. 
At the same time the socialist parties of the other coun- 
tries shall be notified by the secretary of the Inter- 
national Socialist Bureau which shall meet officially, in 
order to direct the action of the entire international 
socialist party with the view of preventing war.” 


‘ The Worcester (Mass.) W. C. T. U. devoted its 
meetings of February 15 largely to peace topics. In 
the afternoon parlor social at the home of Mrs. A. A. 
Bigelow opening responsive readings were given, which 
had been prepared by the department of peace and arbi- 
tration. In the evening exercises Longfellow’s “ Arsenal 
at Springfield” was recited_by Miss D. D. Barrows, say- 
ings of noted military men against war were presented 
by Mrs. M. D. Ware, the “ Wastefulness of War” was 
read by Miss Jennie Sutcliffe, and the “Horrors of 
War” by Miss Grace Taylor. Mrs. Lothrop discussed 
what women can do to promote peace, and Mrs. Myra 
Taylor, of Leicester, gave an account of the erection of 
the statue of Christ on the Andean boundary between 
the Argentine Republic and Chile. 


wa A dispatch from Berlin, February 19, says that 
Chancellor von Biilow is confident that the government 
will have an easy majority over the opposition to giving 
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the United States reciprocal tariff treaty rates for six- 
teen months, in order to see if the United States will 
not agree to a new commercial treaty. On November 
29 last the German government proposed the conclusion 
of a new treaty with the United States which should 
take account of the changed circumstances. This is a fair 
and friendly proposition to which our government ought 
to have responded at once in the most cordial way. 
“He that hath friends must show himself friendly.” 
Von Biilow has pronounced the idea of a war between 
Germany and England “a piece of stupidity.” 


After the frightful massacres and devastations on 
the Caspian Sea an agreement, pending arbitration, has 
been arrived at between Tartars and Armenians, ten 
Armenians and ten Musselmans, all rich men, undertak- 
ing to guarantee with their fortunes the strict observance 
of the agreement. 


es Sir Edward Cornwall, a member of the new 
British Parliament, has advanced in the English press 
the idea of a Congress of the Capitals of the world. The 
proposition has been approved by the Committee of the 
Peace Society of London. It grew out of the friendly 
intercourse between London and Paris under the leader- 
ship of Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, Sir Thomas 
Barclay and others. Such a congress of representatives 
of the eminent citizens of the capitals of all the nations 
of the world would be eminently useful in promoting 
good understanding and friendship. 


‘ On the 27th ef February the House of Commons 

voted an appropriation of $273,080 to compensate France 
for the surrender of her fishing rights on the coast of 
Newfoundland. These rights were given up in the 
agreement between France and Great Britain two years 
ago for the pacific adjustment of all their outstanding 
differences. 
. . . Klaus Wagner has written a book in German 
entitled “ Krieg,” in which he attempts to prove that the 
saying of Von Moltke that “ Perpetual peace is a dream, 
and not even a beautiful dream,” is sound, and that the 
whole of our civilization and prosperity is the product 
of war. Any one who wishes to amuse himself by seeing 
what an ingenious argument can be made for the worst 
of causes may like to know that “ Krieg” is published 
by Von Hermann Castenoble, Jena, Germany. 


<> vin 


How the Baroness von Suttner Wrote 
‘*Lay Down Your Arms.” 


In the Zndependent for February 1, the Baroness von 
Suttner, the recipient of the Nobel Peace prize in De- 
cember last, thus describes the way in which she came 
to write her now famous story, “ Die Wajien Nieder” 
(“ Lay Down Your Arms”) : 

“Tt was toward the end of the year 1880, when I had 
already reached a mature age and was in the midst of 
zealous studies in science, philosophy and history, that 
the idea dawned on me and soon became a deep-set con- 
viction that war was an institution handed down to us 
by the barbarians and to be removed by civilization. At 
this same moment I learned by accident that a society 
existed in England based on this same idea and aiming 
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to influence public opinion in favor of the creation of a 
court of arbitration. So I hastened to write to this 
‘Peace and Arbitration Association’ and asked for in- 
formation. The now venerable Hodgson Pratt, who is 
the founder and president of that organization, forthwith 
sent me the by-laws and publications of the society and 
thenceforth kept up an active correspondence with me. 
Thus it was that I learned all that had been done and 
all that remained to be done in this important field. 

“The more I looked into the question the more I 
became absorbed by it, and the more eager I was to do 
what little I could to advance the cause of peace. As I 
had had some experience in authorship, I felt that it was 
in the department of literature that I could do the most 
good. My idea was, at first, to write a little story in 
which I would describe a young woman who had lost 
her beloved husband on the battlefield, and who then 
suddenly awoke, as it had happened to me, to the con- 
demnation of war. In my own case, however, my con- 
victions were based only on theories, whereas my heroine 
was to be converted through dire experience. 

“ While I was engaged in gathering material for my 
little tale, so much accumulated on my hand, and my 
mind was so teeming with my subject, that from a novel- 
ette my plan grew into a two-volume novel. Not satis- 
fied with superticial information, I now began to consult 
recognized authorities, to study the campaigns of 1859, 
1864, 1866 and 1870-71, to read the memoirs of different 
generals, to examine the reports of army surgeons and 
the Red Cross Society, to rummage in libraries and 
archives among the diplomatic dispatches exchanged 
during those periods and among the orders given the 
various armies. Provided with this data I set to work 
on the historical scaffolding of my book and the de- 
velopment of my plot, whose foundation was, of course, 
the ardent condemnation of war; and when I could 
write on the last page of my manuscript, ‘The End, 
and put at the head of the first page, ‘Lay Down Your 
Arms,’ | felt that now I really was in a position to 
do something for the cause so near my heart. I was 
armed ! 

“Full of confidence, I sent my manuscript to the 
Stuttgart editors who had always heretofore accepted 
what I offered them, and who had recently asked me for 
a fresh one. But it was promptly returned to me with 
this message: ‘ We regret it, but this novel we cannot 
use.’ So I tried other editors, but all declined it with 
the remark: ‘This does not interest our public’; or, ‘It 
would offend many of our readers’; or, ‘ It is impossible 
to publish this in the present military state of affairs.’ 
Such were the opinions of the leading editors of German 
periodicals. 

“T next turned towards the publishers, and first sent 
the manuscript to my habitual publisher, Pierson, of 
Dresden. He kept it a long time, and then advised me 
to change the title, which he found too aggressive, and 
to submit the manuscript to a competent public man for 
revision, who would suppress or modify the passages 
which could give offense in military and political circles. 
This I, of course, utterly refused to permit. The title of 


the book expressed clearly the purpose I had in writing 
it, and told the reader without any subterfuge just what 
he was to expect between the covers, while the passages 
which it was proposed to cut out, because they would 
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excite disapproval in certain quarters, were the very 
essence of the book, what gave it its raison d’étre. So 
I would consent to no change either in title or text. 

“As I afterward took part in the peace movement, it 
has been thought in some quarters that I wrote this book 
as a consequence of that movement. But the facts are 
exactly the contrary. My book made me a peace advo- 
cate, but it did not spring from my participation in that 
reform.” 

The Baroness then tells in the Zndependent article, in 
a most interesting way, how she came into the peace 
movement through an incidental meeting with Felix 
Moscheles, now the chairman of the Standing Committee 
of the International Arbitration and Peace Association, 
and how she came to found the Austrian Peace Society 
in 1891, and to make her first public appearance in the 
peace movement that year at the Peace Congress in 
Rome. 


> 


With What Nation Have We the Possi- 
bility of a Righteous War? 


BY CHARLES FLETCHER DOLE, 


In the nineteenth of his series of articles on the Spirit 
of Democracy, now running in the Springfield (Mass.) 
Republican, Rev. Charles F. Dole discusses as follows 
the possibility of our getting into a righteous war with 
some foreign power: 


We have mainly to consider what possibility of 
righteous war there is with other equal and sovereign 
nations. Let us count upon the fingers of one hand all 
the nations with which the United States is likely to 
have any pretext for a bloody quarrel. 

First of these nations is England, our own mother 
country. Through her colonial possessions she is our 
nearest neighbor. For the width of the continent her 
Canadian border marches with ours. We have no better 
or more friendly neighbor. Our laws, institutions and 
customs are with slight differences substantially the same. 
Our people generally profess forms of the same religion. 
A thousand international links bind us more closely every 
day. For any thoughtful or humane mind war with 
England is too terrible and preposterous to contemplate. 
It would be the straight and almost contemptuous denial 
of the Christianity of a hundred thousand churches. 

For what national interest could war with England be 
entered upon? Not for any possible pecuniary gain to 
either nation. Not for the acquisition of territory. There 
is not even the slightest boundary question anywhere in 
sight. There is no piece of land upon the earth whose 
lawful sovereignty stands in doubt that is worth fighting 
about for either nation. The vast mercantile and indus- 
trial interests of both nations are overwhelmingly against 
war. The sympathies of the great mass of the plain 
people of both nations are equally against it. 

Must we then consider the possibility of war with 
England over some fancied insult or question of national 
honor? It is certain that the representative men of both 
nations have no slightest disposition to insult or prejudice 
or injure the people of the other nation. There has been 
immense gain in this respect in fifty years on both sides 
of the ocean. 
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What, now, is national honor? It is not honor to be 
hunting for imaginary insult; it is not honor to look on 
one’s neighbors with suspicion; it is not honor, worthy 
of civilized men, to be quick to take up arms and to fight 
and kill. Revenge is not honor. Is it not rather na- 
tional honor to be humane and friendly? Is it not the 
part of the strong nation, as of the strong man, to keep 
a cool temper, to give and to expect justice, to maintain 
sturdy goodwill to all? 

Where is any one going to find ground for fear of 
war with our English brethren? Must it be over our 
cherished Monroe doctrine? It is enough for the mo- 
ment to say that England has shown remarkable willing- 
ness not to offend our sensitiveness on this point. Is it 
not time for both England and the United States to 
agree, and to establish their agreement by the most 
solemn treaty possible, that under no circumstances will 
they ever fight each other; that for the future they will 
seek the settlement of any grievance that may arise be- 
tween them by the pacific, honorable and civilized 
methods of grown men, not by the vain and unintelli- 
gent arbitrament of the barbarian ? 

Can we discover any reason for the apprehension of 
war with the republic of France? Here is a nation with 
which we have always had a tradition of friendship. 
An immense trade connects the two countries. Hosts of 
American travelers are always enjoying French hospi- 
tality and admiring French art, science and scenery. In 
no part of the world do American and French boundary 
lines touch each other to furnish even the occasion of a 
quarrel. The interests of both people are growingly 
pacific and international. In no country is there a 
stronger sentiment among its leaders in favor of the 
peace of the world and against the brutality of war than 
in France. May we not safely say, that, as regards the 
forty millions of Frenchmen, the United States does not 
require a single company of soldiers, or as much as a 
gunboat, to defend us against national injury or insult ? 
In other words, we have no need to raise the question 
of the rightfulness of a war with France. Nothing but 
the most culpable folly and perverseness in the admin- 
istration of both parties could allow a conflagration 
between them to kindle. 

Much the same must be said with reference to the 
great and friendly empire of Germany. Millions of its 
people are among our most loyal citizens. What good 
German, or what respectable American, can think of war 
between the two countries as anything less than wicked- 
ness? We have no boundary questions or issues be- 
tween us over the possession of territory. We respect 
each other’s national qualities. Americans go to Ger- 
many for education. We are cousins by virtue of the 
common sturdy Teutonic stock. Raze all our fortresses 
to the ground and there is nothing justly belonging to 
the United States which the most strenuous German war 
lord would dream of seizing. 

Grant that German oflicialism and militarism are still 
somewhat coarse and rude, as befits the survival of an 
aristocratic régime. The only reason for apprehension 
of this offensive militarism is in the growth of an insol- 
ent and quite un-American military and official caste 
among ourselves. 

There were trade rivalries between us, some one sug- 
gests. And what is the proper settlement of trade rival- 


ries? Does any trader or manufacturer on either side 
of the ocean want to settle their rivalries by the sword ? 
Only soldiers, and very dull soldiers, think of carrying 
on trade by force. The merchant and the manufacturer 
know well enough that war ruins trade and brings in- 
dustries into bankruptcy. It is said that trade follows 
the flag; it does not follow the battle flag, but the flag 
of peace. Trade follows the process of civilization which 
war destroys. You can demonstrate by figures that war- 
ships are, like armies, a burden of taxation upon the 
normal trade of the world. There is not even the old- 
world excuse that they safeguard the ocean from pirates. 
In truth, even in the old days trading ships took all risks 
and ventures, and penetrated and explored distant waters, 
where the ships of war only followed them. It is insane 
to suppose that Germany and America have any cause 
in their commercial rivalry to threaten each other with 
war. Their people simply do not want war. The grow- 
ing democratic spirit in both nations forbids the word 
of ill omen. 

What shall we say of the “Colossus of the North”? 
Where can any one find a reasonable imaginery excuse 
for the United States to wage war with Russia? The 
traditions of the relations of the two countries have 
certainly always been friendly. The willing sale of 
Alaska to the United States emphasized the friendly 
intent of the Russian government. The spheres of 
political action of the two nations are as nearly distinct 
as possible. A considerable trade binds the two to- 
gether and is sure to grow larger. 

It is said that Russia is an empire, and her rule tends 
to stamp out the individuality and freedom of subject 
races. True, few Americans could live under the Rus- 
sian system, but Russia has only done on a larger and a 
eruder scale what America has begun to do in a more 
refined way in the Philippine archipelago. Russia pro- 
poses to civilize, educate and unify wild and _hetero- 
geneous peoples. Russia wants sea power, as does 
America. Meanwhile Russia has been learning a fearful 
lesson of the futility of despotism. Daily the spirit of 
democracy, drawing all men together, penetrates to 
every town of this great empire. Men are reading mod- 
ern books; plain people are asking questions; new ideas 
are in the Russian air. Russia is now an autocracy, but 
the Russian people are already awaking from this apathy 
and are being heard from; popular institutions are yet 
to come. Vast and profound forces are at work which 
make for peace, and especially with the liberty-loving 
people of the United States. 

There are those who raise their hands in fear before 
the bogy of a“ Yellow Terror.” But sensible Ameri- 
cans, who have watched the growth of Japan with 
friendly sympathy since the days of Commodore Perry, 
will not be frightened because Japan has joined the 
“civilized powers.” The leaders of Japan, many of them 
educated in American colleges, have never shown jealousy 
or hostility against the people of the United States. 
Neither nation wishes anything that justly belongs to the 
other. The Japanese, ever willing to adjust themselves 
to modern conditions, are too intelligent to retrace their 
steps to barbarism and to set forth on a crusade to 
conquer the world. 

We have named every great power, for fear of a war 
with which the apprehensive or pessimistic military faction 
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advise us to build warships and prepare for possible 
trouble. We have found good reasons in every case for 
expecting permanent peace without the menace of mis- 
chief or insult from any of them. We have seen no little 
cloud in the international horizon which could give us 
decent reason for engaging in war with any of them. 
Neither, beyond the great powers named, is there a 
civilized nation in the world with which we have any 
business to think of fighting. Not even Spain, though 
she might feel natural resentment against us, is dreaming 
of war. She is happily rid of perplexities and burdens 
in the West Indies and in the East, of which we have 
relieved her. Is there left a government on the earth 
with which we do not and ought not to stand ready to 
adjudicate any possible grievance by the means now 
provided and sanctioned already, by repeated use, through 
the Hague Tribunal? A hasty act, it is said, may pre- 
cipitate war. With whom? WithItaly? With Austria? 
The United States, we reply, does not propose to accept 
the precipitate scratching of a match by a fool or a 
drunken man as a reason to embroil the world in flames. 
We intend to put such a fire out before it can catch. 

Let us sum up this chapter as follows: As no gentle- 
man expects in our day to fight with another, and even 
when a grievance arises between them each is willing to 
wait for the sense of justice and honor in the other man 
to assert itself, and at the worst each is ready to put his 
case out to fair arbitrament, and needs no compulsion to 
do whatever the arbiter or the court bids, so no civilized 
nation ought to fight for its rights or honor with any 
other civilized people; so each ought to be ready to 
wait for just arbitrament, so at the worst neither should 
need to be compelled to abide by the decision of a 
reasonable tribunal. The more completely the spirit of 
democracy underlies civilized governments the more will 
this opinion tend to prevail. 

Meanwhile already the United States doubtless holds 
this vantage ground among all nations, that, by reason 
of her vast strength, she does not need to go armed or 
to expect quarrels; she can afford to carry out her own 
ideals, since no one seriously wishes to molest her. She 
can afford to lead the world in the methods of peaceable 
conduct, inasmuch as her power and her dignity are 
above the reach of petty insult. 


awe —™ 


Results of the War Between Russia 
and Japan. 


ADDRESS BY DAVID STARR JORDAN. 

[This address of President Jordan, containing wise suggestions as to 
the pacific development of Japan, was delivered before the Unitarian 
Club of California, and has been published, together with an address by 
Prof. Bernard Moses, of the University of California, on the same sub- 
ject,as a tract at the Unitarian Headquarters, 374 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco, Cal. -- Ep. | 

In this presence I have come to be admitted as one 
of the minor prophets. Around this table I have proph- 
esied that we would be some day soul-weary of the glory 
and the cost of the Philippines, that China would some 
day find her version of the golden rule,—to do unto 
others the things you are tired of having them do unto 
you,— that Russia could never conquer Japan; and now 
I am asked to say, what next? 

I cannot answer this; no white man can. For to do 
this we must fathom the Oriental mind, the mind that is 
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to determine the Oriental future. The Oriental mind is 
mostly human,— thinks and acts as you do,— but it is 
very, very old, and our race of parvenus on the field of 
history cannot grasp its sinuosities. 

For old Japan, new Japan has come to the parting of 
the ways. One way leads through military glory to the 
empire, to the lime-light glare and national bankruptcy. 
The other leads through development of resources, 
economy, patience, and education, to the highest achieve- 
ments of the highest races. Doubtless the future will 
lie between the two, for history never throws a clean 
switch, but no one can yet tell which set of tendencies 
will have the lead. 

The program of the lime-light involved a great in- 
demnity to be used for strengthening of army and navy, 
for holding Korea of course, and ultimately Manchuria, 
for subsidies to manufactures and commerce, which will 
give the appearance of prosperity. “Japan for the Japa- 
nese,” and maybe China also, and withal an active part 
in the world politics. Japan has tasted blood, and after 
this life is never again quite the same. 

Peace without subsidy checks this plan. Money- 
lenders charge a high interest on cash spent for glory. 
In the future war and peace is a matter of the bankers, 
a matter of public opinion. 

Many Japanese, no doubt, have dreamed that Japan 
should lead armies of civilization, while England and 
America would pay the bills, and the final shower of 
Russian gold should make every Japanese rich. Japan 
has her snobs, her fools, her knaves, and her jingoes the 
same as the most favored nations. But she has also her 
men of sense and foresight, and these still have the upper 
hand. Their first task must be to disband their army, as 
we disbanded ours in ’65. No longer needed as soldiers, 
let them be citizens again. She has shown the perfec- 
tion of military science in forming this army; an equal 
effort in a greater science is needed to dissolve this 
splendid creation. 

Once at peace, the army disbanded, the Japanese have 
several things to learn. As an avowed admirer of Japan, 
you may pardon me for exposing some of her elements 
of weakness. They must master the art of trade. This 
does not come natural to them, and for two main reasons: 
In the first place, deferred payment, or credit, is a feature 
alien to the life of old Japan. If a man owes anything 
let his neighbors pay it, and let the amount be decided 
on the basis of old customs or forgotten equities. Second, 
in old Japan every effort was made to discourage trade ; 
barriers were raised — often physical walls of sand and 
stones — around each county, and a greater wall, tariff 
on tariff, about the island empire as a whole. The 
samurai, the feudal retainers who through the ages have 
given Japanese life its color and tone, had no money,— 
could neither buy nor sell, and by law the merchant 
caste still stands lowest of all — below the artisan, the 
farmer, the coolie even, only the outcast being still lower. 
So trade, as we know it, must be understood and its rules 
must be practised before Japan can lead in commerce. 
The power of voluntary coéperation to do things in a 
large way the Japanese have yet to acquire. The profits 
of her busy commerce exceed but little the subsidies the 
ships receive. 

The Japanese must learn the art of law-making and 
law-abiding. Statutes are of little force in Japan — the 
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law that men obey is the law of old tradition. New 
statutes, as, for example, the protection of birds or fishes, 
are secured with difficulty — usually ignored when se- 
cured. The law which counts is the custom of three 
thousand years, and this the men of Japan respect, be it 
good or bad. 

Japan has yet to learn the art of manufacture, to do 
things in the large and do them right. Art in Japan is 
a matter of exquisite development. Nothing can be 
more refined, more dainty than Japanese things of 
beauty. And many things not beautiful are needed in 
Japan and are made there, but not as the Europeans 
make them. Japanese artisanship is clumsy and crude. 
It is counted that in factories one American workman is 
worth four Japanese. So that in the large common 
Japanese labor is not cheap labor, except in the crude 
purposes for which coolie labor can be used. Cheap 
labor is never cheap. That is cheapest in which the 
individual man counts most. It is true that Japan has 
great manufacturing cities. Osaka is as large as Man- 
chester or Pittsburg, and her smoke hangs as black over 
the green fields. But it will be many years before she 
can be a rival to these cities in commercial output. 
When she is, then wages will have risen, and with it the 
whole standard of living. 

Japan has yet to learn agriculture. The tourist in 
Japan goes from Tokyo to Kyoto, then to Kobe or 
Nagasaki. He knows the Japan of the swarming vil- 
lages, the dainty squares and strips of rice fields, green 
tea gardens, entrancing flower gardens, the hand-painted 
landscape. He sees, or thinks he sees, that Japan is 
crowded, vastly overcrowded, every foot of land worked 
to the utmost, no room for expansion or extension of 
any form of agriculture. But this is an optical illusion. 
In fact, barely half the arable land of Japan is cultivated, 
and that not the best half. Great tracts in the North, 
fit for wheat, rye, oats, barley, potatoes, Indian corn, or 
hay, are almost wholly unused — moors of the red sedges, 
covered with red swamp grasses, logs, and weeds. Japan 
has no wagon roads and inadequate railroads, no horses, 
no cows, no sheep, no goats, no hogs, no butter, no 
cheese, no orchards, no vineyards, no fruit, no turnips, 
cabbages, carrots, pumpkins, squashes — scarcely any- 
thing to show in agriculture save rice, tea, lacquer, and 
silk; nothing in domestic animals save a few bodiless 
chickens, half-starved dogs and measly cats. Every- 
thing in agriculture is in the style of two thousand years 
ago, unspecialized—nothing worked to the fullest modern 
economic advantage. The Japanese people are very 
poor; the average earning is less than a dollar a week — 
some estimate a dollar a month; their holdings per 
capita less than a hundred dollars. Of course these 
matters are changing from day to day, and a sweeping 
statement is no longer true. There is now and then a 
horse, a cow, an apple tree, a field of varied grains. The 
agricultural stations of the government are doing their 
best to accustom Japan to the successful methods of 
other countries. But the population of Japan could be 
doubled without crowding if every resource were de- 
veloped. It is said that all Japan could be fed with the 
waste of America. Another Japan could be fed with 
the waste of Japan, not the waste of lavish carelessness, 
but that of limited and antiquated methods. The vast 


fisheries of the North, more than doubled by the acquisi- 
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tion of Saghalin, have yet to be worked in a commercial 
way, while the equally valuable fisheries of the South 
are almost ruined for lack of protection. 

Japan must learn the art of education —to educate 
men as men, not as a part of a group or a caste, It 
must substitute real democracy for what is left of feudal 
communism. It must break down caste, and it must 
make the best of whatever of varied talent may arise 
among her people. The strong men born in the nobility 
can never make a great nation. It takesall the strength 
there is. As things are, the trade is greater than the 
man, and this destroys adaptability to new conditions. 
The student is all student—he can do nothing but 
study; the warrior is all warrior—he knows nothing 
but fighting: the jinrikisha man is all legs; the farmer 
is all farmer. His clothing was fashioned for him two 
thousand years before he was born, and he can never 
change it. He is chained to his caste and cannot get 
out of it, whatever his fitness for other or higher things. 

The relation of the man to the state, most effective in 
the late war, must never be so effective again. The man 
is more than the state, as he is more than the Sabbath. 
In a more advanced civilization than that of Japan, the 
state is a creation of the man. It exists for his conven- 
ience, for his development, and has no other divine right 
or consequence. 

The present war cannot fail to hasten the day of in- 
dividualism in Japan. For better or for worse, social 
conditions will align themselves to those of the rest of 
the world. This will change the status of women. In 
old Japan the woman is the most perfect type of self- 
abnegation. The most beautiful self-renunciation is the 
ideal womanhood. But with advancing civilization 
woman becomes more human, less an angel, less a slave. 
In Europe a test of democracy is seen in the number of 
women riding on the trains. In a few years the number 
has relatively doubled. So has the number of women 
in the universities. So will it be in Japan, and with the 
individualism of woman will rise a higher morality, less 
ideal, more real. In these changes there will be shocks 
of opinion; there will be labor troubles; there will be 
riots and breaches in the fine art of Japanese politeness. 
Japan in convulsion will be less agreeable than Japan in 
the calm of her ancient glories. 

The idealism of patriotism, the spirit of Bushido, the 
fine art of the “warrior’s way,” then, may endure in 
Japan. Science will flourish there. It finds no rank 
growth of superstition to bar its way. It finds no dead 
weight of inertia, for Japan is a land of movement. It 
will be potent not alone in war and medicine, but will be 
taken seriously in all its ramifications. It will cost more 
to live in Japan than it does now, for men will be worth 
more. The birth rate will be lowered, and the death 
rate as well. The rich will grow richer and the poor 
poorer, as in other civilized lands, for the feudal socialism 
which prevents men from rising also keeps men from 
falling. Men becoming more important will demand 
more for themselves and ask more of others. Individual 
Japanese will come to the front in the work of the world, 
and this is my final prophecy, that on the whole the new 
Japan will be greater than the old. She will do her part 
in civilization without losing her old beauty or the fra- 
grance of her old ideals. 

We heard much, not long since, of the “ yellow peril,” 
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of the four hundred million Chinamen who, under the 
lead of forty million Japanese, would trample down and 
devour our Western civilization. This talk of yellow 
peril is crude nonsense. Unless we of the West lend 
Asia the money, she will never send an army against 
Europe. Asia is poor and Europe is rich, and war burns 
out wealth as it burns out vitality. But a yellow awak- 
ening is sure to come. Not a yellow peril, but a yellow 
enlightenment. The dawn will come to China as it has 
already come to Japan. More siowly the sun rises over 
Chinese lethargy, but in much the same way. In Boxer 
times Japanese gentlemen have said to me: “ We know 
how those people feel toward foreigners. We used to 
feel just that way ourselves.” Later the Chinese will 
know the feelings of the men who endowed the great 
Imperial University of Tokyo, an institution consecrated 
not to the best of Japan, but to the best of the world. 
The awakening of China will come through Japan. Al- 
ready five thousand Chinese students are in the Imperial 
University and the other colleges of Tokyo. Already 
hundreds of Japanese teachers are in the schools of 
China. Japanese influence is everywhere in China, It 
is not always friendly to us or our interests, but we can- 
not blame it for that. Agitation for exclusion is a game 
that more than one nation can play at. But, on the 
whole, the influence works for our good as well as for 
that of China. It means the economic and social re- 
demption of China. Those without money and with 
nothing to sell cannot buy. Give the Chinaman the 
chance at home that he makes for himself elsewhere. 
Then the star of the jelly-fish nation mid others will 
shine as fair. China will be no longer a watermelon to 
be cut up by robbers, but a nation to be respected. 
Then we shall realize the dream of Chinese trade. 
There is no trade with a pauper state. It is said that 
our much discussed commerce through the open door of 
Mukden is less than the trade in eggs and chickens be- 
tween Detroit and Windsor in Canada. To us of the 
Pacific, in the trade centre of the world, China will be 
our best customer and Japan our most helpful mediator. 

Once in Sendai, Japan, I was asked to give a talk be- 
fore the common council of the city on “ How to Make 
Sendai a Better City.’ A venerable old man, now 
mayor of Sendei, acted as spokesman for the Japanese. 
Ile said tome: “ Japan is like a country boy newly come 
to the city. He finds a brother there who had been long 
in the city and knew the ways and could help him that 
he should make no mistakes. This kind and helpful 
brother is America, and Japan is stepping slowly into 
the complexity of modern civilization leaning on America’s 
helping hand.” 

Another metaphor is of Chinese origin. China is the 
giant who crosses the river; Japan, the dwarf upon his 
back. But the dwarf can see farther than the giant, and 
deeper into the water. So as they move along, to the 
giant he points out the shallows and the depths in the 
stream. Some day the stream will be crossed, the help- 
ing hand no longer needed, and the two shores of the 
Pacific will be inhabited by great friendly nations, whose 
mutual respect will be good for both, and whose mutual 
trade will be a source of mutual enrichment, and the 
intermingling of whose peoples will be a perennial source 
of embarrassment to the rulers of both. 
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The ** Menagerie’’ Theory of Inter- 
national Dealing. 


BY LA SALLE A. MAYNARD. 


According to an official survey of the progress made 
during 1905 by the nations in building up their fleets, 
the United States now stands third among the great 
powers in the number of her battleships and armored 
cruisers, being outranked in these respects only by Great 
Britain and France, and according to this same authority 
we now have more of these two classes of vessels build- 


ing and projected than any other nation on earth. The 
actual figures are as follows: 
BATTLESHIPS. 

Ccuntry. Built. Building. Projected 
I MEIN v0: 0000-0500 bites d4ccnene deed edue 56 6 
dot ciue sous enenechinesdddenneep ees 20 6 3 
Dice csnkethnvens MEeesurethedieencasheene 5 5 3 
Germany ........ ‘ ccenensoces eee ; 18 4 2 
DT hci tcnbi na eawenken soot Eces eeebenes hast 14 + 
United States. ............ RR ee 17 7 3 
PO oo v.00 66 bcscnds cveecvcesece eR D abe 5 4 2 

ARMORED CRUISERS. 

Great Britain. ............... iow sie -aawen ee 9 4 
nie Sske deh Sotrwbu sues cius euecee oo 5 1 
aid one hethanbed a aawL et maieesnen> 2 
Germany.......- pes Ree Aa chelsea ae 6 1 1 
BONE voce cece cveccece snes iain esocantaianianh wen 6 1 3 
BD PMID cee cate sone ceccannecscseses ll 9 1 
pee acetal x an 8 4 2 


This showing may be a source of satisfaction to those 
who indulge in the silly and shallow boast that we ought 
to have “the biggest navy” of any nation in the world, 
and be able thus to “lick all creation” when we get 
a chance. But those who have not surrendered their 
reason and common sense to the “big navy” craze and 
who believe that an increase in our present number of 
warships is not only a piece of wanton and inexcusable 
extravagance, but a source of great national danger as 
well, will look at the matter differently. They believe 
that the way to have peace is to prepare for peace and 
not for war. 

The forty-seven large war vessels, which, according to 
the table we are soon to possess, will cost our govern- 
ment not less than two hundred million dollars at a con- 
servative estimate; and this leaves out of account all the 
torpedo boats, submarine craft and other naval war 
enginery which will add to the sum mentioned fifty or 
sixty millions more. And to what purpose is all this 
vast outpouring of national treasure? Will it add one 
iota to our national wealth? Will it help us up by so 
much as a single measureable span to a higher plane of 
national life and thought? If one-half of the sum thus 
put into floating fortresses, to be converted at the end 
of ten years into junk, could be divided among such 
worthy objects as public education, public highways, the 
reclamation of waste lands and other needed public bene- 
fits, what noble and enduring results might be wrought, 
results vastly more to our credit, too, in the eyes of 
other nations than the possession of “the biggest navy.” 

During the past few months the war rumor factories 
and bureaus have been specially busy. It is difficult 
indeed to keep up with the wars (on paper) which these 
people have told us were just to begin, or in prospect of 
beginning. In Europe it has been Morocco that was to 
set half the continent by the ears with Germany as the 
horrible example, as usual. And this despite the em- 
phatic and repeated assurances of the German Foreign 
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Office that the intentions of Germany were wholly pacifi- 
catory, as has proved to be the case. But official denials 
cut no figure with the war alarmist; he is out with a 
brand new rumor next day, or with an old one furbished 
up. We must have our war rumors, else the naval 
expansionists here and abroad would have no wind for 
their sails. As for the number of wars this country is 
liable to get into pretty soon, by-and-by, their name is 
legion. Among the few nations we now recollect which 
within the past few months have been meditating an 
assault are Germany again, China, Japan and Venezuela, 
with some slight possibility, if we are not mistaken, in the 
direction of Kamtchatka and the Solomon Islands. We 
have the spectre always before us, too, of a possible 
revolution in Guam and a formidable uprising in Panama. 
It is easy to see from all this, of course, why we ought 
to have at least forty-eight battleships, even if they do 
cost from three to seven million dollars each. 

It was an eloquent Anglican bishop who in the course 
of an address before the Peace Congress in Boston two 
years ago hit off the prevalent craze for war preparation 
in an apt phrase by saying that it was based upon the 
“ menagerie theory ” of international dealing. What he 
meant by this was that in their elaborate, expensive and 
far-reaching plans for carrying on war at some future 
time, the nations of the world are proceeding upon the 
clear assumption that now, as in the centuries past, the 
component parts of the great human family are to be 
likened to so many wolves, or other ravenous beasts, ever 
ready to pounce upon one of their number who may be 
weak or off his guard and rend him in pieces. 

The good bishop was wholly right. Upon no other 
theory or assumption than this can any explanation or 
justification be found for the policy now being followed 
by nearly all the civilized nations in gathering to them- 
selves larger fleets of warships, larger armies, in planning 
new and more formidable defense works, and in employ- 
ing their best energies and their highest forms of inventive 
genius in devising and constructing new and more de- 
structive pieces of war-enginery. In our national war 
departments, in the circles of the army and navy, and in 
every other sphere of military activity we seem to be 
breathing still the air of medievalism, to be thinking, 
talking and acting precisely as if the forces of Christianity 
and our boasted civilization counted for little or nothing 
in the world; as if no real progress had been made over 
the savageries and inhumanities of ancient days; as if 
the Gospel of Peace preached and taught for twenty cen- 
turies had made no real impress upon the hearts and 
minds of men; as if there were no arbitration treaties 
and no Hague Court for the settlement of international 
disputes. So far as war preparations go we seem to live 
in the fourteenth century instead of the twentieth ; in the 
old days, when the lust of conquest still swayed the policy 
of every nation and might invariably meant right in the 
dealings of one nation with another. 

Now, without committing myself to any form of ex- 
tremism in these matters, without indulging in any vain 
and delusive hope as to the near approach of the millen- 
nium, I make bold to affirm my belief that the world is 
much better than it was one hundred or even fifty years 
ago, and that it will be vastly better fifty years hence 
than it is to-day. I believe that great progress has been 
mace in the humanities in these recent years; that the 


sense of human brotherhood is growing; that the senti- 
ments of love, mercy and justice are far more prevalent 
now than they ever were before in the history of the 
race. It is because of this optimism of mine, this firm 
and abiding faith in the increasing spirit of goodwill and 
peaceful intent among our civilized fellowmen through- 
out the earth, that I fail to see sound statesmanship or 
even plain common-sense in proceeding in our national 
policies as if war was a normal feature of the life of 
nations now and evermore — a thing to be expected and 
provided for in our national budgets through all the 
future, as much as public highways, public school systems 
and other objects of public expenditure. 

Why not shape our policy of war preparations in 
accordance with the facts? The signs of the times and 
all the tendencies of the age in commerce, art, industry, 
religion and philanthropy, make for world-wide peace 
and the solidarity of the race. Can any one read with 
any degree of intelligence and perspicacity the history of 
the world during the past decade or more and not see 
and know these things? Are not the existence of the 
Hague Tribunal and the settlement of international dis- 
putes it has already made, such as the North Sea incident, 
and the conclusion of nearly forty arbitration treaties be- 
tween different European nations, facts of sufficient 
weight and significance to be reckoned with in the mili- 
tary preparations of the nations? Why continue to pile 
more Ossas on more Pelians of expenditures for arma- 
ment in the face of the fact that we now have an inter- 
national court, to which in all probability, before many 
years, each civilized nation will be forced by treaty with 
every other to carry its disputes? Why not reckon here, 
too, with other movements and projects for establishing 
a world peace, such as those being urged on by the Inter- 
parliamentary Union and other peace organizations, and 
which seem practically certain of realization in the near 
future ? 

It is easy to generalize here, to raise the alarm cry 
which has been heard at frequent intervals for years 
past about the probabilities of a general war in Europe, 
a cataclysmic conflict which is to shake the very earth 
and drench the continent with blood and tears. But 
where are the signs which point to any such hideous and 
suicidal strife? What visible or invisible forces are work- 
ing to bring about such an awful struggle between the 
so-called Christian powers of Europe? What actual 
causes exist which could afford a shadow of justification 
for plunging unnumbered millions of people into a hell 
of woe and agony? It would afford a measure of re- 
lief, at least, if some one would give specifications here, 
would point out the monster or monsters in the shape 
of individuals or nations who are planning this bloody 
orgie and at whose initiative the horrors are to begin. 
Is it King Edward, or Emperor William, or one of the 
respective nations of which they are the heads? If not 
these, then who and where? Let some one hunt this 
war dragon to his den, run down this arch-fiend who is 
just about to kindle a flame which shall sweep all Europe 
into a holocaust of death and ruin. 

Over against such dire predictions and loud alarums 
which have been sounding in the ears of the world for 
years past, and which were never louder and more in- 
sistent than they are just now, and which have helped 
largely to form the stimuli for war preparations among 
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the great powers, may be set an array of indisputable 
facts of unmistakable tendencies and actual achievements 
in the life and intercourse of nations, all pointing to an 
opposite conclusion, all going to form a basis for the be- 
lief that peace and not war is in the mind of Europe, 
that no cause exists, nor are any likely to exist, so far as 
human foresight goes, for the embroilment of great 
nations in mutual strife. Did space permit one could go 
into specific and exhaustive details in support of the 
argument that the present trend of events in England, 
France, and Germany, to speak of no other nations, 
makes for peace and not for war, now nor in the im- 
mediate future. It must suflice now to say that the 
optimism thus expressed rests upon a surer and more 
solid groundwork of fact and actuality than the utter- 
ances of the war prophets and alarmists. 

And what is true of the European situation is still 
more true of our own. We have been hearing much 
during the past few years about some enemy or enemies 
against which it is our national duty to prepare ourselves 
at any cost. It is this unnamed and invisible foe who 
seems to grow larger and more formidable every year, if 
we may judge by the calculations of our military advisers, 
which has been put forward as the justification for an 
increase in our war expenditure from some fourteen mil- 
lions in 1886 to nearly one hundred millions in 1905, 
It is to resist this goblin that lies in wait somewhere to 
“catch us” if we don’t “watch out” that we are asked 
to endorse a naval program which contemplates an in- 
crease of our war fleet to at least forty-eight first-class 
ships, involving a national expenditure of at least two 
hundred millions a year for an indefinite period. But 
who and where is this arch enemy against whose fell 
designs we need thus to keep armed to the teeth now 
and forever after? Is it England, is it France, is it that 
“excellent bogey ” Emperor William, the sly fellow, who, 
after being made responsible by the militarist press for 
the probable breaking off of the peace negotiations at 
Portsmouth, is discovered after all by the acknowledg- 
ment of President Roosevelt to have been codperating 
with the latter in bringing the contending nations to an 
agreement. Is it not true, rather, and does not every 
rational and observant person know, that no nation upon 
earth, with the possible exception of Venezuela, medi- 
tates an assault upon us, now or in the future? Nor would 
there be any danger of such an assault if we had but ten 
warships afloat instead of forty-eight, as now proposed. 
Would it not be well for us all to free our minds from 
cant on this subject of war preparations, consider the 
actualities of the case, and dismiss once for all this absurd 
and puerile “bogey” of some tremendous combination 
against whose evil machinations we need to be constantly 
and increasingly on the watch to the tune of two hun- 
dred millions a year? 

No rational person will deny that the chances of war 
between nations have been greatly lessened in the past 
twenty-five years, and who shall say that this humaniz- 
ing process has been arrested or in any danger of ar- 
rest? Is it not rather entirely reasonable to suppose that 
the probabilities of war will be much less ten and 
twenty-five years from this time than they are now? 
Why not, then, proceed in our dealings with each other 
as nations upon this humane and entirely rational pre- 
sumption? Why not scale down our war preparations 
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to harmonize with a policy of international dealing 
founded on trust and confidence in the goodwill and 
peaceable intentions of our fellowmen of other lands, 
rather than on a policy based on mutual suspicion, fear 
and dread? Why not proceed, in plainer terms, as if 
our fellowmen the world around were the decent, kindly, 
well-wishing persons that most of them claim to be, and 
not a set of cut-throats and house-breakers ever watch- 
ing for a chance to rob and murder each other? 
Monrovia, Cat. 


et 


Birds and Men. 


In a strong paper on “Bird Protection as a Step 
toward Humane Education,” read at the recent meeting 
of the Federation of Woman’s Clubs at San José, Cali- 
fornia, and most heartily endorsed by the audience, Mrs. 
Alice L. Park of San Francisco, said: 

“The bird part “of my subject may be treated most 
briefly, as most of the clubs have a Club Bird Day. And 
all club women believe that birds are too good to be 
killed, and all club women’s husbands and children ad- 
mire live birds instead of dead ones. 

“JT object to any limitation of the word humane. It 
does not mean kindness to the lower animals alone, but 
to children and grown people. It does not mean senti- 
mental notions, nor exaggerated ideas about animals. 
Children often pronounce it human and it means human. 

“There is a difference between humane societies and 
humane education societies. Humane societies arrest 
people who are cruel and have them punished by the 
courts. Humane education societies seek to prevent 
cruelty by education. 

“ Humane education has been for four years one of 
the statutory studies of the State. The Humane Educa- 
tion committee of the California Club sent out last 
November an official circular calling attention to this law. 
Every comment made by school officers and papers 
quoted the sentences about the effect on children of 
allowing them to be cruel. 

“ Many mothers and many teachers have testified that 
humane education pays in the home and in the school. 
One of my associates in the Woman Suffrage Association 
called me to account lately for giving any time and in- 
terest to humane work, saying, “ You work for suffrage, 
and when we get that we will all be humane.” I answer, 
that when we are all humane human beings we will have 
suffrage. No reform is broader and deeper than humane 
education. 

“Tam an optimist, while I remind you of the impera- 
tive need of humane progress. The newspapers and the 
readers of newspapers even advocate the whipping post 
for wife beaters, and also the whipping post for juvenile 
offenders. Hazing is common. Prisons are full and in 
great need of reform. The stage presents bad plays. 
The evils connected with the shipment of live cattle are 
dreadful. 

“Do you know whether it is your school where they 
have dissected six cats in the last six weeks? Do you 
know whether your doctor was hardened by a long 
course of vivisection? Do you know whether your gar- 
ments were made by child labor? Are your children 
secretly reading murderous literature ? 

“When we are educated humanely, do you believe we 
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will have to have laws to make us take off our hats in 
public assemblies? Do you like to see a horse with 
high check or bobtail? Do any of you give toy guns 
and swords and whips to little children? Or do you 
like to see your big boys put on cadet uniforms and play 
at being soldiers? You do know what kinds of pictures 
your children see every day on the bill boards, An eight- 
year-old boy was overheard saying to his companion as 
they stood in front of a bill board picture of the drama 
of the week, “ There, see how he holds his pistol; that’s 
the way you have got to hold it to kill anybody.” 

“T ask three things of you all, one negative and two 
positive, first: Do not applaud everybody who happens 
to mention soldiers and victories in war. Do not applaud 
the word patriotism, unless it means patriotism. It does 
not mean love of our army and navy in battles. Applaud 
real patriotism, like that of our coast life savers and 
firemen. 

“Second, give one program in yout clubs to humane 
education. 

“ Third, take humane literature to your clubs and your 
teachers. See that your libraries and reading rooms 
have the newest humane papers regularly. A cause pro- 
gresses in proportion to the circulation of its literature.” 


Roberts or Bannerman — Which ? 


BY GEORGE W, 





HOSS, LL.D. 

A press dispatch of February 17 says: “ Lord Roberts 
of England to-day issued a manifesto to the nation that 
more drill in the use of the rifle be taught in all the 
public schools; that every youth be obliged to three or 
four months of military training, and that every man in 
emergency shall, during certain periods of his life, be 
legally liable to be called out for service in the United 
Kingdom.” 

The poets speak of imaginary cases of setting the hand 
of progress back on the dial-plate of time. If this dis- 
patch be correct, here is a case of real setting back of 
the hand of progress, and this an offense, if not worse, 
to the peace workers throughout the world. It says, by 
the fairest implication, “I have no faith in the effective- 
ness of your work,” or “I have no faith in your sin- 
cerity,” or possibly both these. 

This is an offense to the twenty-six nations represented 
in the Hague Conference, and a still greater offense to 
those that ratified the sixty-one articles of the Conven- 
tion adopted at that Conference. All these articles make 
for peace. The first says: “With the object of pre- 
venting, as far as possible, recourse to force in the re- 
lation between states, the signatory powers agree to 
employ all their efforts to bring about by pacific means 
the solution of international differences.” In less diplo- 
matic language: “ We, the nations, ratify these articles 
and agree to use all our powers to settle national dis- 
agreements by pactfic means.” 

By the fairest inference, Lord Roberts says to these 
twenty-six nations: “I don’t trust you; hence I prefer 
our own ‘youth trained’ and our ‘men obligated’ to 
war.” Well may all friends of peace stand aghast at 


this movement. 

Again he touches the peace treaties of nations that 
have been, since October, 1903, pledging themselves to 
Especially does his proposal touch the ten 


arbitration. 
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nations which have allied themselves by arbitration 
agreements with his own country. What else can this 
mean to these nations — France, Italy, Germany, Spain 
and the rest —than: “ 7 don’t trust you; so when you 
break your pledge of arbitration, we will be ready for 
you.” More than this, he says to the peace workers 
throughout the world: “I distrust your efficiency and 
even your sincerity.” 

Here is the worm in the bud, distrust, that blights all 
the fruits of peace. It is the scorpion’s egg that hatches 
war. Faith, trust, is as essential in the peace propaganda 
as in religion. “ Without faith, it is impossible to please 
God.” Distrust among nations goes on piling up arma- 
ments, even invading the sacred precincts of the schools. 
It is monstrous that the minds of the young, rich in 
sentiments of peace and fraternity, should be poisoned 
by the war spirit? This spirit in the schools is contagious 
just as in the case of armaments among the nations. 
France, Italy, Switzerland, desiring to live in peace, may, 
in order to safety, feel compelled to introduce this vicious 
teaching into their schools. Navies are built in the same 
spirit. Germany does not trust France; hence she 
builds a new warship and France in turn builds one, and 
larger. To match or surpass this, Germany must build 
two. Thus the endless chain that holds all nations in 
the bondage of a never-ending increase of armament — 
never-ending till distrust shall give way to trust, good- 
will and fraternity. No goodwill can be built on dis- 
trust, either among men or nations. Lord Roberts is 
the fomenter of distrust. This distrust is the diabolical 
spirit that keeps us forever arming and forever in the 
attitude of war. 

Can some far-seeing statesman or political philosopher 
tell us where this rivalry born of distrust will lead or 
how the peace and fraternity of nations can be secured 
while distrust holds them under its direful spell ? 

Vicious and ruinous as this course is in general, let us 
hope that in England the Christian sentiment of the 
people will crush the Robert’s scheme in the bud, and 
that officials will heed the noble sentiment of the new 
Premier, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, concerning 
armament, whereof he says: “ As the principle of peace- 
ful arbitration extends, it becomes one of the highest 
tasks of statesmanship to adjust these armaments to 
the new and happier conditions.” Note the contrast: 
Bannerman adjusting armaments to the happier condi- 
tions of the onward march of civilization ; Roberts poison- 
ing the minds of the young by infusing the military 
spirit into the schools. Bannerman or Roberts, which ?— 
one looking for and beckoning onward the incoming 
white-robed angel of Peace; the other, the reign of the 
blood-stained demon War with woe and death in his path! 


-<-~<> -- -- 


New York Peace Society. 


We called attention in our last issue to the meeting 
held in New York City, on the initiative of Dr. Ernst 
Richard of Columbia University, in the Broadway 
Tabernacle Church, for the purpose of taking steps to 
organize a New York City peace society. The commit- 
tee appointed at that meeting prepared a draft of a con- 
stitution, and submitted it to a second meeting held in 
the broadway Tabernacle Church on February 23. The 
society was then definitely constituted. Hon. Oscar S. 
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Straus was chosen president, and Prof. Samuel T. 
Dutton of the Teachers’ College of Columbia Univer- 
sity, secretary. The constitution given below was 
adopted, and most of those present at the meeting 
made themselves members. We hope the society may 
quickly gather into its membership all of those in and 
about the city who are interested in the peace move- 
ment, and that it will enter upon a live and vigorous 
campaign of peace education, as outlined in Article III. 
of the constitution. The first peace society in the world 
was organized in New York in August, 1815, by David 
L. Dodge and his friends, and did most effective work 
for about fifteen years, until it was finally merged with 
other societies in the American Peace Society, which 
was organized in New York City in 1828, and had its 
seat there for six years. This new society of the great 
metropolitan city ought to continue its work until it sees 
the millennium of peace actually established. 


Constitution of the Peace Society of the City of New York. 
ARTICLE I. NAME. 

The name of this organization shall be the ‘‘ Peace Society 
of the City of New York.”’ 

ARTICLE II, PURPOSE. 

The purpose of this Society is to foster the spirit of amity 
and concord among the nations, and to create a public senti- 
ment which will lead to the abandonment of war as means of 
settling international differences and disputes. 


ARTICLE III. METHODS. 

The Society proposes to further this object: 

(1) By engaging in the work of coérdinating and affiliating 
all existing organizations of like purpose. 

(2) By securing in home, university and school a larger 
place for the consideration of principles and ideals which 
make for peace and goodwill. 

(3) By educating public opinion through pulpit, platform, 
press and other agencies. 

(4) By bringing the influence of social, religious, commer- 
cial and other bodies to bear upon rulers and statesmen, that 
the principle of arbitration may be extended, the Hague 
Tribunal strengthened and exalted, and measures for the 
establishment of a permanent international congress be con- 
sidered and worked out. 


ARTICLE IV. MEMBERSHIP. 

All persons and organizations desirous of extending the 
reign of peace are eligible to membership in this Society. 
The members shall be classified as follows: 

(1) Annual Members, paying $1.00 a year. 

(2) Sustaining ‘ ” 5.00 *‘ 

(3) Patron - fe 25.00 ‘* 

(4) Life - ” 100.00 

(5) Honorary Members, consisting of those who by a three- 
fourths vote of the Society at an annual meeting are deemed 
worthy of special honor because of extraordinary contributions 
to the cause of peace. 

(6) Organizations paying $5.00 a year, with the right to send 
two delegates to the Annual and Special Meetings. 


ARTICLE V. OFFICERS. 

The officers of the Society shall be a President, twelve Vice- 
Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor, and a Board 
of Directors of twenty-one, of which Board the President, 
Secretary and Treasurer shall be members ex-officio. The con- 
trol of the executive and financial affairs of the Society shall 
be in the hands of an Executive Committee of seven, chosen 
by the Board of Directors, the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer being members of this Committee ex-officio. This Com- 
mittee shall have power to name all sub-committees and to 
fill all vacancies occasioned by resignation or death. All 
officers shall hold their offices until their successors are elected. 


ARTICLE VI. MEETINGS. 
The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such time and 
place as the Executive Committee may appoint, to receive the 
report of the President and the Treasurer, to choose officers, 
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and to decide upon a plan of work for the coming year, to be 
submitted by the Executive Committee, and to transact such 
other business as may come before it. Special meetings of 
the Society may be called from time to time by the Executive 
Committee, and shall be called at request in writing of twenty 
members of the Society. 

ARTICLE VII, AMENDMENTS, 

The constitution may be amended on recommendation of 
the Executive Committee or of any ten members of the 
Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present at 
any regular meeting. 

wei 


International Arbitration and Peace 
Lecture Bureau, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston. 


The following persons may be secured to give lec- 
tures, club talks and addresses before public meetings, 
churches, schools and other organizations on interna- 
tional arbitration and Those wishing their 
services should communicate directly with them as to 
dates and terms. 


peace. 


Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 378 Newbury St., Boston. 
E. Howard Brown, Earlham, Iowa. 
Ernest H. Crosby, 19 Liberty St., New York City. 
W. C. Dennis, Law School, Columbia University, New York. 
Professor Cyrus W. Hodgin, Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 
Dr. George W. Hoss, Wichita, Kansas. 
Rev. William G. Hubbard, Columbus, Ohio. 
Edwin D. Mead, 20 Beacon St., Boston. 
Lucia Ames Mead, 39 Newbury St., Boston. 
Dr. Ernst Richard, Columbia University, New York. 
Dr. Homer B. Sprague, 1802 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge. 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, 31 Beacon St., Boston. 
iene niggas 
Auxiliaries of the American Peace Society. 
THE CHICAGO PEACE SOCIETY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
H. W. Thomas, D. D., President. 
Mrs. E. A. W. Hoswell, Secretary. 


THE MINNESOTA PEACE SOCIETY, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


R. J. Mendenhall, President. 
Miss A. B. Albertson, Secretary. 
THE KANSAS STATE PEACE SOCIETY, 
Wichita, Kansas. 
George W. Hoss, LL. D., President. 
Orman Emery, Secretary. 
New YorK GERMAN-AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 
New York, N. Y. 
Dr. Ernst Richard, President, 
5 West 63d Street. 
Gustav J. Voss, Secretary, 221 East 87th St. 
Henry Feldman, Treasurer, 103 Second Ave. 
Tur ARBITRATION AND PEACE SOCIETY OF CINCINNATI. 
First National Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 
William Christie Herron, President, 
Lindall R. Meyers, Secretary. 
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OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


PRESIDENT : 
Hon. Rospert TREAT PAINE, 6 Joy 3t., Boston, Mass. 


TREASURER: 
THomas H. RussE.u, 27 State St., Boston, Mass. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS : 


Rev. Edw. Everett Hale, D.D.,39 Highland St., Roxbury, Mass. 


Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Jane Addams, Hull House, Chicago, III. 

Rev. Charles G. Ames, D.D., 12 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. 
George T. Angell, 19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Joshua L. Baily, 1624 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, Winthrop Centre, Me. 

Rev. Wm. E. Barton, D.D., Oak Park, Il. 

Hon. William I. Buchanan, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Rev. Everett D. Burr, D.D., Newton Centre, Mass. 
Prof. Geo. N. Boardman, Pittsford, Vt. 

Hon. Samuel B, Capen, 38 Greenough Ave., Boston, Mass, 
Hon. Jonathan Chace, Providence, R. I. 

Rev. Frank G. Clark, Wellesley, Mass. 

Edward H. Clement, 3 Regent Circle, Brookline, Mass. 
Rev. Joseph 8S. Cogswell, Windham, Vt. 

Rev. D. S. Coles, Wakefield, Mass. 

Geo. Cromwell, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Rev. G. L. Demarest, D.D., Manchester, N. H. 

Rev. Howard C. Dunham, Wiathrop, Mass. 

Everett O. Fisk, 4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 

B. O. Flower, Brookline, Mass. 

Hon. John B. Foster, Bangor, Me. 

Merrill E.Gates, LL.D., Washington, D.C. 

Edwin Ginn, 29 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Maria Freeman Gray, 3674 22d St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Rev. Scott F. Hershey, LL.D., Wooster, Ohio. 

Bishop E. E. Hoss, D. D., Citra, Fla. 

George W. Hoss, LL. D., Wichita, Kansas. 

Julia Ward Howe, 241 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Hon. John W. Hoyt, Washington, D.C. 

Rev. W. G. Hubbard, Columbus, Ohio. 

Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, New York City, N. Y. 
Augustine Jones, Newton Highlands, Mass. 

Hon. Sumner I. Kimball, Washington, D. C. 

Bishop William Lawrence, Cambridge, Mass. 

Edwin D. Mead, 20 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Philip S. Moxom, D.D., Springfield, Mass. 
George Foster Peabody, 28 Monroe Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
L. H. Pillsbury, Derry, N. H. 

Hon. J. H. Powell, Henderson, Ky. 

Hon. Wm. L. Putnam, Portland Me. 

Sylvester F. Scovel, D. D., Wooster, Ohio. 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Edwin Burritt Smith, 164 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Mrs. Ruth H. Spray, Salida, Col. 

ltrs. L. M. N. Stevens, Portland, Me. 

Rey. Edward M. Taylor, D.D., Cambridge, Mass. 
Pres. M. Carey Thomas, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARY : 
BenJ. F. Truesioop, LL.D., 31 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


AUDITOR: 
Dr. WILLIAM F. JARVIS, 233 Moody St., Waltham, Mass. 


Rev. Reuen Thomas, D.D., Brookline, Mass. 

Pres. C. F. Thwing, D.D., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Pres. James Wallace, Ph. D., St. Paul, Minn. 

Bishop Henry W. Warren, Denver, Col. 

Booker T. Washington, LL. D., Tuskegee, Ala. 

Kate Gannett Wells, 45 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass 
Herbert Welsh, 1305 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rey. A. E. Winship, 29 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Richard Wood, 1620 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DIRECTORS : 


Hon. Robert Treat Paine, ex-officio. 

Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL. D., ex-officio. 

Alice Stone Blackwell, 45 Boutwell St., Dorchester, Mass. 
Raymond L. Bridgman, Auburndale, Mass. 

Frederick Brooks, 31 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

Rey. S. C. Bushnell, Arlington, Mass. 

Frederic Cunningham, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Miss Anna BL. Eckstein, 30 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. B. F. Leavitt, Belmont, Mass. 

Lucia Ames Mead, 20 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Wm. A. Mowry, Ph.D., Hyde Park, Mass. 

Bliss Perry, 4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 

Henry Pickering, 81 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Frederick A. Smith, West Medford, Mass. 

Homer B. Sprague, Ph. D., Newton, Mass. 

Rev. G. W. Stearns, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Fiske Warren, 8 Mt. Vernon Place, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. C. H. Watson, D.D., Arlington, Mass. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 


Hon. Robert Treat Paine, ex-officio. 

Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL. D., ex-officio. 
Frederick Brooks, 31 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Frederic Cunningham, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 
Wm. A. Mowry, Ph. D., Hyde Park, Mass. 

Henry Pickering, 81 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Dr. Homer B. Sprague, Newton, Mass. 


HONORARY COUNSEL: 


Cephas Brainerd, New York, N.Y. 
Moorfield Storey, Brookline, Mass. 
Judge William L. Putnam, Portland, Me. 
Hon. Josiah Quincy, Boston, Mass. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
war is contrary to the spirit of Christianity and of all true 
religion and morality, shall have for its object to illustrate the 
inconsistency of war with this spirit, to show its baleful 
influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to devise 
means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 

ArT. III. All persons desirous of promoting peace on 
earth and goodwill towards men may become members of 
this society. 

Art. IV. Every annual member of the Society shall pay a 
yearly contribution of two dollars; the payment of twenty- 
five dollars at one time shall constitute any person a Life 
member. 

Art. V. The chairmanof each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Arr. VI. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not more than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chusen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. VIII. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. IX. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 


Publications of the American Peace Society. 


Tolstoy’s Letter on the Russo-Japanese War.—48 pages 
and cover. Price, postpaid, 10 cts. 

A Regular International Advisory Congress. — By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL.D. A paper read before the Twenty- 
first Conference of the International Law Association, 
Antwerp, Belgium, September 30, 1903. Price 5 cts. each, 


War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By AugustineJones, LL. 
B. New edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $2.00 per hundred. 





Nationalism and Internationalism, or Mankind One Body.— 
By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. New edition. 
Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Hague Court in the Pious Fund Arbitration. — Address 
of Hon. William L. Penfield, Solicitor of the State Depart- 
ment, at the Mohonk Arbitration Conference, May 28, 1903. 
Price 5 cts. each. 

The Historic Development of the Peace Idea.— By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition, revised. 24 pages. 
Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 per hundred. 
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Passive Resistance — Jesus’ Method of Government. — By 
Algernon S. Crapsey. 12 pages and cover. 5 cts. each; 
$3.00 per hundred, net. 


A Primer of the Peace Movement. — Prepared by Lucia Ames 
Mead. A reprint of the American Peace Society's Card- 
display Exhibit at the St. Louis Exposition. A most val- 
uable compendium of statistics, brief arguments, facts, 
etc. 26 pages, large print. Price 10 cts. ; $7.50 per hundred. 


A Solemn Review of the Custom of War. — By Noah Wor- 
cester, D. D. A reprint of the pamphlet first published 
in 1814, 24 pages. Price 5 cts.; $3 per hundred. 


Dymond’s Essay on War.— With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 


War from the Christian Point of View.— By Ernest How- 
ardCrosby. Revisededition. $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

Women and War. — By Grace Isabel Colbron. 4 pages. 40 
cts. per hundred, postpaid. 

A French Plea for Limitation of Armaments. — By Baron 
d’Estournelles de Constant. Address delivered in the 
French Senate. 28 pages. Price 5 cts. $3.00 per hundred. 


The Mexican International American Conference and Arbi- 
tration.— By Hon. William I. Buchanan. Address de- 
livered before the American Peace Society, Boston, April 
15, 1902. 23 pages. Price 5 cts., prepaid. 

The Absurdities of Militarism.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
12 pages. Price $1.50 per hundred. Third edition. 


An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

International Arbitration at the Opening of the Twentieth 
Century.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 20 pages. 
Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 per hundred, postpaid. 

Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F, Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 


The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5 cents each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The War System; Its History, Tendency, and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

Report of the Chicago Peace Congress of 1893.— Price 
postpaid, cloth 75 cts.; paper, 50 cents. 

Report of the American Friends’ Peace Conference. — Held 
at Philadelphia in December, 1901. Contains all the 
papers read. Price 15 cts. postpaid. 

The Christian Attitude Toward War in the Light of Re- 
cent History.— By Alexander Mackennal, D.D. Address 
delivered at the International Congregational Council, Bos- 
ton, September 22, 1899. Price $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 
5 cts. each, or $3.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

History of the Seventy-five Years’ Work of the American 
Peace Society. — 16 pages. Two copies for 5 cts. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. Price, postpaid, 20 cts. 
per hundred. 

The Cherry Festivai of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Washington’s Anti-militarism. — Letter Leaflet No. 6. 
8 pages. Price 35 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Coals of Fire.—By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ 
African Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 
30 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

The Christ of the Andes.—S8 pages. 
per hundred, postpaid. 

Hard Times.—By Ida Whipple Benham. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


Illustrated. $1.00 


Letter Leaflet No. 2. 





The Woman’s Journal. 


The Woman's Journal, edited weekly 


at 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., by 


Henry B. Blackwell and Alice Stone 


Blackwell, gives the news of the move- 
ment for equal rights for women all 


over the world. $1.50 per year. Trial 


subscription, 3 months, 25 cents. 


‘“‘It is the best source of information con- 
cerning what women are doing, what they 
have done, and what they should do.”’ 

—Julia Ward Howe. 


PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY THE 
American Peace Society. 


Prices: natude Postage. 


LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
The Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New edition, cloth, 65 cts. 


SUMNER’S ADDRESSES ON 
WAR. Tue True GRANDEUR OF 
Nations, THE War SysTEM OF 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS, 
and Tur Duvet BETWEEN FRANCE 
AND GERMANY: The three in one 
volume. Price, 65 cts., postpaid. 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE AT 
THE HAGUE. By Frederick 
W. Holls, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Commission to the Hague 
Conference. 572 pages, octavo. 
Price, $2.50, postpaid. 


CHANNING’S DISCOURSES ON 
WAR. Containing Dr. Channing’s 
Addresses on War, with extracts 
from discourses and letters on the 
subject. Price, 65 cts. postpaid. 


ARBITRATION AND THE 
HAGUE COURT. By Hon. John 
W. Foster. A concise manual of 
the chief features of the arbitra- 
tion movement at the present time. 
Prepared at the request of the 
Mohonk Arbitration Conference. 
Price postpaid, $1.00. 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


tne Advocate of Leace 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE MOVEMENT. 


In Clubs of 


ten or more, 50 Cents a Year. 
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